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Irish Coercion Bill of 1881. Mr. Mackail records the change in terse words: "In the November following Morris took an actively joyful part in winding up the affairs of the National Liberal League. The social reforms which he had at heart he saw disappearing amid an ocean of Whiggery, which he no more loved than he did Toryism. . . . Very soon Morris's attitude towards current politics became one of mere irritation and contempt." Then Mr. Mackail goes on to quote some words from Sorrow's " Romany Rye " as best expressing Morris's mind on this subject: " Toryism, a system of common robbery, is nevertheless far better than Whiggism—a compound of petty larceny, popular instruction, and receiving of stolen goods."
The attitude of passive waiting was not possible in a mind like Morris's, if he saw the slightest hope of anything at all being accomplished ; and in 1881 he had hopes, in spite of all his contempt, for he wrote: " It is good to feel the air laden with the coming storm, even as we go about our daily work, or while away time in light matters."
But for the moment the urgent affairs of everyday life insisted on claiming his attention. The decorating business of Morris & Company had now outgrown even the whole occupation of the Queen Square house. The firm had already opened a shop in Oxford Street to which their customers could go. To tell the truth, it was not advisable for the good of the business that the customers should have too much to do with Morris personally. He was in the habit of saying too franklynder of glory that was to me when I first came
